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T THE moment, I have the sinking 
and shrinking feeling of one 
who is expected to be a minor 

prophet but who is deeply conscious of 
the fact that, in approaching my present 
task, I more closely resemble Mickey 
Mouse. I. cannot prophesy what de- 
mands may be made on us. I can only 
review some things that have been done 
and suggest others that might be done. 

For over two years, the daily press and 
our radios have been dinning into our 
ears all the horrible details of total war, 
for which we were for a time totally 
unprepared. But at last the giant that is 
America began to move, so that, on 
December 7th when we were shocked into 
realization of our active involvement, we 
found ourselves, if not fully prepared, at 
least well along the road of preparedness. 
In spite of the so-called ‘‘weaknesses’’ of 
democracy, we had accomplished much 
within the framework of our democratic 
way of life and without recourse to totali- 
tarian methods. Of course, there have 
been differences of opinion as to pro- 
cedure—some have even called it disunity. 
However, the past week has proved that 
‘united we stand.”’ 

Ideas are a weapon in the defense of 
democracy and ideas with the facts to 
support them are our stock in trade. All 
too often, when we think of preparedness, 
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national] defense and total war, we visual- 
ize only guns, cannon, battleships, planes, 
tanks, bombs—all the terrifying and 
destructive aspects. We lose sight of the 
less spectacular but equally important 
services of supply; the behind the lines 
services which, for their successful ac- 
complishment in supporting the front line, 
must have accurate data on which to base 
decisions. Our military leaders need in- 
formation on weather conditions, topog- 
raphy, new developments in chemical 
and aerial warfare, transportation facilities 
and other phases of our military effort; 
industrial leaders must have facts on 
production, om strategic materials on 
labor, price and export control, on govern- 
ment contracts, etc.; municipal leaders 
need facts on air raid protection, shelters, 
fire fighting, mob psychology and morale; 
the general public needs vocational ma- 
terial and what is probably more im- 
portant unbiased treatment of the 
problems of the day, for intolerance, 
dissension, muddled thinking can jeopard- 
ize our entire effort. 


MostizATION OF LisRARIES 


New occasions teach new interests and 
concerns. To meet these interests the 
libraries of the country must mobilize 
all their resources. We, like our govern- 
ment and industrial leaders, must accept 
the fact that we cannot operate on a 
**business as usual’’ policy. 

In some ways, I feel that I am a super- 
fluous part of this program because we 
are all in this together and it is almost an 
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anachronism to separate public and special 
libraries in talking about our place in this 
time of national emergency. But we 
really are not separating them—we are 
discussing Libraries with a capital L— 
for never has it been so important for us 
to cooperate closely in utilizing the skills 
and resources of a// the units of the library 
profession. 

In the summer of 1940, almost as soon 
as the national defense program began to 
take shape, librarians went into action. 
S. L. A. set up a National Defense Com- 
mittee, A. L. A. set up a Committee on 
National Defense Activities and Libraries; 
the two Associations joined with the 
Library of Congress and the Library 
Division of the Office of Education to 
form a Joint Committee on Library 
Research Facilities for National Defense. 
The Guide to Library Facilities for National 
Defense was issued in two editions and 
within the last month, S. L. A. has issued 
the first in a series of volumes under the 
title Special Library Resources. We early 
realized we could not mobilize for any 
broad national service without much more 
detailed information than we had about 
our national research resources, especially 
those in technical and special libraries 
as to their relative strength, importance 
and location. A library’s geographical 
location in relation to defense areas may 
be as important a factor as its collection 
and service. 

Almost immediately, school, college, 
public and state library agencies offered 
their services to schools, which were 
adapting their curricula to changing 
conditions, to training centers and to 
vocational defense classes. In addition 
to providing books, periodicals and other 
printed materials, they stimulated the 
use of this material through personal 
guidance, exhibits, publicity and the 
pteparation of book lists. In the sections 
where defense industry is largely con- 
centrated——Connecticut, Cleveland, Michi- 


gan and California—our members, espe- 
cially those heading Business, Industrial 
and Technical Divisions of Public Libraries 
are doing yeoman service. In the smaller 
centers, where Public Libraries do not 
have such well-developed divisions, our 
members, who are in charge of industrial 
libraries, can and should offer their knowl- 
edge of sources by suggesting material 
for purchase as well as for inclusion in 
lists. Here I should like to say that, 
if we are to cooperate effectively, inter- 
library loan rules must be less stringent. 
But after all, these services are more or 
less in the line of duty. In peace, national 
emergency or in time of war, libraries 
have always cooperated with each other. 
To-day these ordinary services have simply 
been stepped up. In this stepping up 
process, exhibits can play a very great 
parce in education and in making the public 
and defense workers realize how much 
libraries can help them, especially if they 
take the form of cooperative effort. They 
can show how libraries come to the aid 
of the working man who seeks to add to 
his technical skill, to the student learning 
a trade, and to the executive and employer 
needing the latest information on defense 
contracts, labor, etc. One of the out- 
standing instances of this is the series of 
12 exhibits that were displayed in the 
Los Angeles Public Library with portions 
of the same exhibits later going to the 
City Hall. These were planned and 
carried out by a committee representing 
special, county, public and university 
librarians. Local firms engaged in de- 
fense work cooperated by providing 
models of bombers, displays of airplane 
parts, small tools, models of plants in 
process of construction, displays showing 
the use of rubber, oil and other strategic 
materials. These pointed up the books, 
pamphlets and library services used to 
illustrate the slogan ‘Putting Kaowledge 
to Work for National Defense’’, and thus 
showed the steps in filling a request for 
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information from its receipt to the final 
use of the information in defense work. 
Civilian defense was shown by a map 
of concentration districts; defense con- 
tracts featured services supplied by Com- 
merce Clearing House; and the Armed 
forces were illustrated by caps and em- 
blems of various branches of the services, 
supplied by the motion picture studios. 
Here was a perfect example of utilization 
of all library resources of a community. 
The Business Branches and Industrial 
Departments of several Connecticut li- 
braries are doing equally effective work 
through this medium. Our Connecticut 
Chapter is working with the State Defense 
Administrator on an idea for traveling 
exhibits to be planned by a proposed 
Library Defense Committee, posters to be 
executed by the Yale Art Department and 
printed and distributed by the State 
Defense Council. These would go from 
one community to another, remaining in 
each about a week, with the local library 
being responsible for the material to be 
displayed and for local publicity. 


Dury oF SpecraL LiprRARIANS 


As special librarians, our first and 
immediate duty is to devise ways and 
means to meet efficiently the increasingly 
heavy daily demands of our own organtza- 
tions, to evaluate our past policies, to elim- 
inate, if necessary, some old activities in 
order to make time for new needs and to in- 
crease the speed with which information is 
produced to meet requests. But we cannot 
stop there. Special library techniques— 
the collection, organization and efficient 
use of ephemeral materials, the category 
into which so much defense material 
falls, our training to anticipate the demand 
before it is made, our expert knowledge 
of sources in a special field, our lack of 
red tape in getting material into circula- 
tion, our procedure of supplying the 
answer rather than the source from which 
the answer can be obtained, added to the 


speed that ordinarily characterizes the 
service—all these should be put at the 
disposal of the agencies that plan and 
operate the local programs. Either as 
Chapters or as individuals we should 
become acquainted with our local defense 
organizations, see that our special quali- 
fications are on record and feed such 
councils from our files whatever data is 
needed for their activities. As individuals 
we might well volunteer to do reference 
work on our own time when we discover 
some committee or defense project that 
needs help in our special field. 


INFORMATION CENTERS 


At the present time, I believe there are 
something like 6000 local defense councils 
in the country composed of men and 
women of varying degrees of ability and 
experience. They are charged with a 
vast responsibility for civil protection 
including labor supply, labor migrants, 
volunteer recruiting and training, certain 
phases of health, welfare, nutrition, 
housing and others too numerous to 
mention. Isn't it logical to suppose that 
these citizens would welcome assistance 
on their problems? Denver sent word to 
each member of its defense council saying 
that a member of the library staff, who 
would provide any data it needed, had 
been assigned to cooperate with it. 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Baltimore, Newark, Queens, the 
University of North Carolina have already 
taken steps to set up information centers 
and clearing houses in varying forms. 

There are two clienteles for such cen- 
ters—the public and the defense agencies 
themselves. Some will serve one, some 
the other and possibly some will serve 
both. 

As for the public, I doubt if anyone will 
question the efficiency—both from the 
standpoint of officials and of the public— 
in having one center in every city where 
questions will be answered accurately 
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and completely. Uncertainty and lack 
of information are often prime causes of 
hysteria. A little judicious publicity 
will soon teach the people to use such a 
center and if they can obtain the informa- 
tion they seek, no one need worry about 
their morale. 

The service to the defense agencies 
although slightly more complicated is 
even more important. A center, where 
there could be found a complete, properly 
arranged and readily available collection 
of all available publications relating to 
defense, would add materially to their 
effectiveness. Here there should be people 
capable of making digests of information 
pertinent to the current problems of the 
various committees of the defense councils 
and of making it available for publication 
and distribution. Such a center would 
not only save a vast duplication of effort 
but would guarantee better, more efficient 
and speedier service by trained workers 
than could possibly be provided by volun- 
teer service. 

Of course, the centers must have the 
help and cooperation of officials at 
Washington, particularly that of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. This was 
demonstrated a few nights ago when Los 
Angeles had its first blackout and there 
was, of course, an immediate demand for 
the new O.C.D. pamphlet on blackouts. 
Only 5 copies could be found in the entire 
city. The Los Angeles Railway Company, 
which carries 1,000,000 passengers a day, 
was unable to secure even a single copy 
and had to telegraph to Washington. If 
there had been an arrangement whereby 
every defense publication were supplied 
automatically to a center of information, 
this would not have happened. I would 


suggest that we authorize the Chairman 
of our National Defense Committee to 
approach the proper authorities with a 
request that a certain number of special 
libraries in a community be made de- 
positories for every defense publication 
and that these be dispatched immediately 
upon publication. 

Of course, New York may have to be a 
law unto itself, in this as in so many 
other matters, because of its vast size. 
A single information bureau with the 
proper space, equipment and personnel 
to serve the entire city may not be feasible 
but I think it should be considered by a 
cooperating group before the idea is 
discarded. As an alternative, it would be 
possible to set up a series of committees 
to function in every subject and field 
in which the defense council is concerned. 
These would all be coordinated through 
a clearing house, which would be the 
liaison office to refer the inquirer to the 
proper organization, agency or library 
and thus save him from going from one 
place to another. 

I said I was talking about Libraries 
with a capital L and I hope this meeting 
is going to be the springboard which will 
bring together representatives from all 
the libraries in the Metropolitan Area 
to cooperate in planning such a center or 
clearing house. Leadership consists 
largely in looking into the future, seeing 
opportunities for greater service and in 
working for their accomplishment. Let 
us provide that leadership as our part in 
the present struggle to guarantee that 
libraries shall function in a free society 
and that our order of the New World 
shall not be replaced by Hitler’s New 
World Order. 


Emergencies have always been necessary to progress. It was dark- 
ness which produced the lamp. Ir was fog that produced the compass. 
It was hunger that drove us to exploration; and it tooka depression 
to teach us the real value of a job.—Anon. 


